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demnation is, we are confident, founded upon mistaken conclusions, 
and is not warranted by any well-established facts. 

The description given in this volume of the nest and mode of breed- 
ing of the Worm-eating Warbler {Helmitkerus vermivorus), as also of 
the breeding habits, nest, and eggs of the Canada Fly-catcher {Myio- 
dioctes canadensis), are both, we are confident, incorrect. The former 
description is probably taken from Audubon, though the authority is 
not mentioned. We have good reason to believe that this warbler 
invariably nests on the ground, and that its nest is not as described. 
The Canada Fly-catcher has been known to breed on the ground, in 
the few instances in which its nest has been identified. It selects the 
edge of swampy woods in marshy grounds not easy of access, and con- 
structs quite an elaborate nest, hidden in a tussock of thick grass or 
reeds. 

We have not attempted an exhaustive correction of all we deem 
inaccurate or incomplete in this volume, but have sought rather to 
point out some of the more noticeable errors. On the whole, the work 
suggests rather than affords what is much desired, — a good, con- 
venient, and inexpensive manual of the birds of New England. Such 
a manual it can only be rendered by important modifications, by 
abridging the quotations, giving a more full and complete account of 
the habits of the more common and familiar species, supplying much 
that is now deficient in regard to others, and carefully correcting the 
errors into which the author has fallen. A new edition thus carefully 
revised would supply a want now generally acknowledged, and would 
deserve the public favor. 



4. — A New Translation of the Hebrew Prophets, with an Introduc- 
tion and Notes. By George R. Notes, D. D., Hancock Professor 
of Hebrew, &c, and Dexter Lecturer in Harvard University. 
Fourth Edition, with a New Introduction and Additional Notes. 
Boston: American Unitarian Association. 1867. 2 vols. 12mo. 

To what, at this day, are Protestants of the English race to apply 
the fundamental anti-Romish principles of the sufficiency of the Scrip- 
tures, and the right of private judgment ? What sufficient Scriptures 
are in the hands of English and American Protestants, not acquainted 
with Greek and Hebrew ? Upon what Scriptures are they to exercise 
their private judgment ? The only translation of the Scriptures into 
English which has any circulation is the version published two hun- 
dred and sixty years ago under the auspices of King James I. of Eng- 
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land, of which vastly more copies have been printed than were ever 
printed of any other book. 

It is by no manner of means so good a translation as we ought to 
have. To praise it for its pure English, that is, for its general freedom 
from exotic words and forms, is simply to say that its makers wrote in 
the current English of their time. Of course they did, without being 
pedantic purists, for they give us no fewer than three Latin words 
within the compass of one verse of the Lord's Prayer ; they used what 
was both their own language and the language of those who were to 
read their work ; and this character of the work renders it a valuable 
document for the history of English speech, and a convenient standard 
for the critics of succeeding generations. And these are uses of a 
certain value, but they are not the special use contemplated in a trans- 
lation of writings understood to contain or to relate to revelations from 
God to man respecting man's highest concerns. 

The one indispensable merit of a translation consists in its correctly 
conveying the sense of the original. Now language is mutable. Words 
fall out of use, so that by and by a glossary has to be prepared for 
old writers of the reader's own nation. Words continuing in use 
undergo changes of sense. Unpleasant associations become attached 
to such as were once in good repute, and they get an odor of vulgar- 
ity or indecency ; or, during long use, a word slides insensibly into a 
narrower or a more comprehensive meaning, so as no longer to convey 
precisely the same idea that in an old composition it was properly 
employed to express. If the right interpretation of a writing has 
been a subject of controversy, its leading terms have been liable to as- 
sume a technical complexion more or less different from what they bore 
when the work was produced. At the beginning of the seventeenth 
century so important a word as prophecy did not convey its present 
sense. The Psalmist wrote (cxix. 148) '' mine eyes prevent the night- 
watches," and Paul and his companions going to Jerusalem (Acts xxi. 
] 5) took up their carriages. Who will undertake to settle the exact 
significance of the word grace or of the word justify as they stood 
in the minds of those who scattered them over their version of the 
epistles of the New Testament ? 

But the chief objection to the credit still enjoyed by King James's 
version arises from its authors' deficient qualifications for the work. 
They were not good Hebrew or Hellenistic scholars : we say Hellenis- 
tic, because even the best learning in classical Greek is not competency 
for translating the New Testament. To affirm that they were imper- 
fectly qualified for the work is not to speak of them slightingly. They 
were imperfectly qualified, though they should be proved to have pos- 
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sessed all the learning of their day. The language of the Old Testa- 
ment, especially, was not then well understood. The results incorporated 
in a manageable form in the Grammar and Lexicon of Gesenius are 
largely the fruit of studies of more recent times. Allowing King 
James's divines to have known as much of Hebrew as was to be learned 
from the tradition in the schools and families, and from comments in 
the Talmuds and other writings, of the Jewish race, they were too early 
to be benefited by the researches to which Hebrew philology in its 
present state is largely indebted. It was after their time that Schultens 
set the example, since so successfully followed by Simon, Winer, 
Eichhorn, and others, of studies in the cognate dialects, disclosing how 
in them the root was understood, of which the equivalent appears in 
Hebrew. Equally since the time of the received translation, the 
sense of obscure words has been recovered by diligent examination 
of those ancient versions which themselves might furnish forth a tol- 
erable Hebrew dictionary. 

To whatever cause attributable, the incompetency of the authors of 
our received translation is, on its face, only too apparent to considerate 
readers. There is, if we remember right, a chapter in Campbell's 
Rhetoric entitled " Why it is that Nonsense often escapes being detected 
by both the Writer and the Reader." As to the reader, — whose case 
in this instance is ours, — we are so used to reading in this translation 
from childhood up, that its words easily fail to engage more than a 
drowsy attention, which allows them to seem significant, while no par- 
ticular meaning impresses itself on the mind. People of imagination 
and sentiment — and not less such as profess to be so — are wont to 
express a great admiration for the Book of Job, as they read it in the 
common version. To say that Job is the worst translated book in 
our Bible is to say a strong word, but, we incline to think, a true 
one. It is, we imagine, the book which, on the whole, our translators 
were the least competent to deal with. The parts of it of which they 
could make out the meaning they have put into good English, and so 
far they could not hinder it from being fine, for the poem in the origi- 
nal is eminently so. But there is a large proportion of the version — 
if we said one half, should we go too far ? — which simply baffles and 
confounds the intelligent reader looking for a clear sense. As to a 
great part of the Psalms, the case is no better : perhaps a perception of 
this was one motive with those who established the Episcopal liturgy 
for adhering to an earlier version for that portion of the service, — 
a very imperfect relief, as intelligent Sunday readers of responses in 
that service must perceive to their sorrow. If this be true as to the 
Psalms, what may we look for, when we turn to parts of Isaiah, and to 
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Hosea, which, even to scholars as well versed in Hebrew as in Greek, 
are here and there as hard to interpret as the choruses of .ZEsehylus ? 
What ideas had our translators in their minds, or what sort of dealing 
with their readers did they meditate, when they put together for the 
press the jumbles of words which profess to represent the meaning of 
St. Paul in some intricate passages of his epistles ? The king's direc- 
tion was, that every member of each of the classes into which his fifty- 
four scholars were distributed should translate the whole portion of 
Scripture assigned to his division, and that, with the aid of these trans- 
lations, the whole division should determine upon one. We have some- 
times imagined to ourselves the perplexed and helpless expression which 
sat on the countenances of these solemn conclaves, as one after another 
translator heard his partners read a passage which he had himself found 
unmanageable, and perceived that they had had no better success. 
Again and again, unless we make wrong inferences from the work they 
did, after shaking their venerable heads despairingly over the paper 
they had blotted in their vain struggles with an impracticable sentence, 
they must have agreed to submit to the necessity of sending their 
abortion out into the world to take its chance as to a reception accord- 
ing to the moods or the demands of readers. 

It is a pity and a shame that people professing to be Christians should 
sit down content with such an unsatisfactory representation of the rec- 
ords of their faith. A century has passed since a learned English prel- 
ate called "a new translation or a revision of the present translation of 
the Holy Scriptures for the use of our church " a " necessary work," and 
said that the " expediency " of the enterprise " grew every day more 
and more evident." But while it has been becoming more manifestly 
expedient, it has become more manifestly improbable, and it is now far 
less likely to be promoted or permitted by the authorities of the Eng- 
lish Church than in the time of Bishop Lowth. 

Meantime, translations of parts of Scripture into English have been 
made by private hands. We are clear in the opinion that no other 
translator of the Old Testament has merited so much confidence and 
approbation as our countryman, Professor Noyes. To say that his 
work shows much more both of scholarship and of critical skill than 
that of any one of his well-approved English predecessors, Lowth, 
Blayney, and Newcome, is not to disparage those scholars, for he had 
other aids than were within their reach. The Hebrew tongue was not 
understood nearly as well even in their time as now, nor were the rules 
of a careful Biblical criticism by any means so well elaborated. 
Rowland Williams, author of the last English work in this department 
that has come to us, has availed himself diligently of the German 
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comments ; but it is too late for a translation to be accepted, what- 
ever in other respects its merits, which disregards the parallelisms that 
make the form of Hebrew versification, and, like the common version, 
the authors of which knew no better, gives the lines without divisions, 
as if they were prose. 

Dr. Noyes's is probably for truth and intelligibleness as good a version 
of the poetical books of the Old Testament as the learning of the age 
admits of, and probably as good as will be made till that distant time 
when our language shall have, undergone such changes as to make 
our present speech partially obsolete. We could, perhaps, wish it 
different in some single instances, but in pointing them out we should 
have to speak with great self-distrust, and with all deference for Dr. 
Noyes's excellent taste and judgment. His criticism is very far from 
being rash or even bold ; it compares most favorably in this respect 
with that of Bishop Lowth, though his superior learning would have 
made essays in the line of conjectural criticism much safer in him 
than they were in his Episcopal predecessor. We are by no means 
sure that his reluctance to deviate from the established version, 
when that is any way tolerable, has not been carried to an extreme. 
Of course readers feel an attachment to phraseology which from their 
youth has been associated with their religious thoughts and sentiments. 
But ought the scholar, who undertakes to transfuse into one language 
the precise sense of what has been written in another, to turn from 
his way by a hair's breadth out of consideration for this bias ? Nay, 
is there not something to be said in favor of the statement, that new 
words, if equally true and expressive, are better, as being fresher, 
than those which have lost part of their force by familiarity ? We 
suppose we should have been in a small minority, but we should 
have found no fault with Dr. Noyes, if he had abandoned the obsolete 
or obsolescent form of the verb (the solemn form we believe it has 
been called) for that which is in common use at the present day. We 
do not find ourselves specially edified by the utterance of those clergy- 
men — Episcopal, and perhaps others — who make conscience of 
enunciating the termination ed as in all cases a separate syllable. No 
more are we profited by reading cometh and gathereth, in the place 
of the common English of our age. In a translation of the Bible we 
are tempted to reprehend this use of the old terminations as more than 
a rhetorical fault. We fear, that, the received English of the day being 
what it is, these outgrown forms are invested with associations of pre- 
tension and unreality not harmonious with what should express the 
transparent simplicity of divine truth. 

The new Introduction to this work is full of weighty matter. Dr. 

vol. cvn. — NO. 220. 20 
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Noyes's account of the nature of the functions of the Jewish prophets is 
excellent on the whole, though we do not know how to Understand 
him in consistency with himself, when (p. vi.) he speaks of their " super- 
natural powers." His statement of the Jewish conception of the coming 
Messiah we also regard as substantially correct, though we differ from 
him in regard to its origin. We differ from him again as to the inter- 
pretation of the famous passage in the fifty-second and fifty-third chap- 
ters of Isaiah, imposing as are the authorities by which he is supported. 
We understand the phrase " servant of God," there used, as denoting, 
not the Jewish people, nor the devout portion of the Jewish people, — 
between which two meanings Dr. Noyes appears to be undetermined, — 
but the Messiah whom the nation had for ages been expecting. We 
find no "difficulty in accounting for the fact that in every other passage 
in which the Messiah is introduced he is represented as prosperous, 
mighty, victorious, and that in this passage alone he should be repre- 
sented as a sufferer," inasmuch as we understand this passage, as 
compared with other passages, to represent him in an earlier period of 
his career. (Comp. Is. liii. 12.) No other part of the volume, in our 
judgment, is so little marked as this with the character of Dr. Noyes's 
generally circumspect and wary criticism. The argument would not 
be to the taste of our readers, and we will not pursue it. We will say 
no more than that his titles sprinkled over this passage, "Jehovah 
speaks," " The Prophet for himself and fellow-prophets," " The peo- 
ple speak," " The Prophet speaks in his own name," appear to 
us very arbitrary, as well as incongruous with Dr. Noyes's usually 
cautious manner; that the contrast represented (p. lix.) to exist be- 
tween the past and present tenses of verbs in different verses is not 
sustained by the grammatical forms in which those words appear ; 
and that we are surprised at the freedom with which the last syllable 
in in"?, in line 8, is rendered by the English pronoun of the singular 
number, and with which it is inferred (Introduction, lix.) that the 
person spoken of by the prophet had in some sense been actually 
" buried," when Dr. Noyes's own correct rendering of the words de- 
clares only " his grave was appointed with the wicked." But we have 
the less motive for discussing this interpretation of Dr. Noyes, because, 
equally under his construction and under ours, the passage ceases to 
have a place in Christian polemics. 

"I have no doubt," writes Dr. Noyes, " that the writers of the New 
Testament, agreeably to the hermeneutical logic of their age, inter- 
preted the Old Testament ailegorically." We, on our part, have no 
sort of doubt of the contrary. We do not forget the sadly mistrans- 
lated passage in Paul's Epistle to the Galatians (iv. 24), when we 
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avow our persuasion that no writer of the New Testament has inter- 
preted the Old Testament allegorically, except the author of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, a composition not produced by St. Paul, nor in any 
sense authoritative. 

For the study of Christian men Dr. Noyes has opened a door to a 
genuine knowledge of the Old Testament Scriptures, and intelligent 
Christian ministers may well be grateful that so much of the Bible, in 
English words with a meaning and the true meaning, has been placed 
within their reach. 



Since the preceding words were written, the grave has closed over 
what was mortal of the excellent man whose labors in one department 
of Biblical interpretation were so useful and important. His last hours 
of consciousness were given to the correction of sheets of a revised 
translation of the New Testament, which had employed his leisure in 
recent years. This posthumous work will doubtless be the worthy 
completion of the studies of a well-spent life, and a monument to the 
learning, the industry, and the piety of one of the most conscientious 
and thorough of American scholars. 



5. — Origin and History of the Boohs of the Bible, both the Canoni- 
cal and the Apocryphal, designed to show what the Bible is not, what 
it is, and how to use it. {The New Testament.) Illustrated. By 
Professor C. E. Stowe, D. D. Published by subscription only, by 
Hartford Publishing Company, Hartford, Conn. 1867. 8vo. 
pp. 583. 

The main purpose of this volume is to present in a popular form 
the principal facts relating to the origin and early history of the books 
of the New Testament. There can be no question as to the existence 
of much ignorance, both among Christian believers and those who re- 
ject Christianity, in respect to many of the subjects here treated. 
Even among liberally educated laymen, how many have given any 
attention to the critical study of the books of the New Testament, — 
books which, on any hypothesis as to the truth of Christianity, should 
certainly be regarded as objects of the greatest curiosity and interest ? 
How many have any intelligent acquaintance with the history of the 
collection, and the character of the evidence for the genuineness of the 
different portions of it, or could even name the books which Eusebius, 
in the fourth century, mentions as still in dispute, in distinction from 



